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American Foundations. By Harold C. Coffman. 

Association Press, 1936. $3.00. 

The first volume records the results of a comprehensive 
study of foundations and community trusts during the 
years 1921-1930. Mr. Lindeman states that the foundation 
is a symbol of the individualism which has dominated the 
operation of our economic system and resulted in the 
accumulation of vast fortunes. Thus the private foundation 
is “an attempt to project the theory of individualism into 
the social sphere” and “to determine how this wealth was 
to be redistributed and what social effects it was intended 
to bring about.” 

As such it is an expression of the cultural concepts in 
an age devoted to the acquisition of great wealth by the 
few and to the use of surpluses for purposes satisfactory 
to them. Obviously they could not have accumulated their 
holdings unless society had provided a favorable environ- 
ment in which they could operate and had protected their 
wealth after they acquired it. Neither could they have 
established legal agencies for the distribution of surpiuses 
for the purposes they had in mind unless society sanctioned 
the arrangement. 

In spite of the fact that foundations “are semi-public 
institutions, and that their influence upon American civili- 
zation is one of profund proportions, officiais of founda- 
tions are distinctly unwilling to furnish facts to investiga- 
tors and thus to the public. The time and effort consumed 
in merely extracting simple facts concerning foundations 
has been altogether out of proportion to the nature of the 
facts themselves. In some instances even preliminary in- 
terviews were refused. In other cases it became necessary 
to spend weeks and months, and even years, to secure in- 
formation concerning foundation incomes and appropria- 
tions.” Only a small minority (approximately 25) gave 
complete cooperation. The study discovered 258 founda- 
tions, “73 additional funds which may or may not be cor- 
tectly classified as foundations, and 40 community trusts.” 
However, from 202 foundations no information could be 
secured. 

“A foundation is a private legal agency established for 
the purpose of receiving and appropriating funds without 
profit or recompense to itself.” One type is established by 
the will and testament of a single donor and receives funds 
from no other source; another is established by a legal 
act of a single donor ; and a third established by the legal 
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Wealth and Culture. By Eduard C. Lindeman. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. $3.00. 
New York, 


act of a group of donors is usually known as a community 
trust. 


An analysis of the expenditures of 80 foundations and 
20 community trusts indicated that from 1921 to 1930 
they spent $518,420,031. Because complete data for 
classification purposes were not available it was necessary 
to arrive at an estimate of expenditures by a large sample. 
With this as a base it is estimated that the total expendi- 
tures of all foundations in the United States from 1921 to 
1930 was $1,346,500,000, or “five per cent of the total 
budget for all private educational, religious and charitable 
enterprises in this country.” Making allowance for pos- 
sible error the author concludes that foundations and com- 
munity trusts may contribute from five to ten per cent of 
our total philanthropic budget. 


Of the $518,420,031 expended by the 80 foundations 
and 20 community trusts, 43 per cent was granted for edu- 
cation, 33.2 per cent for health, 14.4 per cent for social 
welfare, 3.1 per cent for administrative expenses, 1.6 
per cent for recreation, 1.5 per cent for international rela- 
tions, 1.4 per cent for religion, 1.2 per cent for law and 
government, .18 per cent for race relations and .04 per cent 
for miscellaneous purposes. 

Since education, health and social welfare are the lead- 
ing items the trend in appropriations for these is signifi- 
cant. In 1921 41.4 per cent went for education and 52.9 
per cent in 1930. The corresponding figures for health 
were 31.6 per cent and 24.5 per cent and for social wel- 
fare 18 per cent and 12.8 per cent. 


A study of 402 trustees of 70 foundations shows that 
their average age in 1930 was 56.7 years, the age of the 
youngest being 35 vears and the age of the oldest 85 years. 
The relative dominance of the older men is also indicated 
by the fact that 98.5 per cent were over 40 years, 71.4 
per cent over 50 years, 39.2 per cent over 60 years, 10.7 
per cent over 70 years, and 2.1 per cent over 80 years. 

It is also revealed that 81.5 per cent of the trustees were 
graduates of higher educational institutions, and 41 
per cent were graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton or 
Columbia universities. Furthermore, 83 per cent of the 
colleges and universities represented were private, and 17 
per cent were public or state universities. 

Of 400 trustees whose occupational status was ascer- 
tainable 43 per cent were lawyers, corporation officials, 
bankers or university and college administrators, their 
relative dominance being indicated by the order in which 
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they are here stated, while 34 per cent were connected 
with business enterprises of one sort or another. 

Of the 402 trustees 59.9 per cent did not claim any 
religious affiliation. Of the 161 who claimed religious 
affiliations, 34 per cent were Episcopalians, 20 per cent 
were Presbyterians, 15 per cent were Jews, nine per cent 
were Methodists, and seven per cent were Baptists. The 
remainder were scattered among six denominations. 

Memberships in some 50 clubs and fraternities were held 
by 306 of the 402 trustees. They held 1,954 memberships 
or an average of 6.4 per person. 

Thus the type of person who as trustee makes decisions 
determining policies, purposes, and the direction in which 
the money is spent may be characterized as one “well past 
middle age; he is more often than not a man of consider- 
able affluence, or one whose economic security ranks high ; 
his social position in the community is that of a person 
who belongs to the higher income-receiving class of the 
population ; he is, presumably, ‘respectable’ and ‘conven- 
tional’ and belongs to the ‘best’ clubs and churches, and 
he associates with men of prestige, power, and affluence. 
His training has been largely in the arts and humanities 
and he possesses only a slight background in the sciences 
and technologies. He resides in the northeastern section 
of the United States and has attended one of the private 
colleges in that region. His ‘intelligence’ is ranked high 
by various institutions of higher learning from whom he 
has received signal honors. He receives his income pri- 
marily from profits and fees. In short, he is a member 
of that successful and conservative class which came into 
prominence during the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, the class whose status is based 
primarily upon pecuniary success.” Of the 402 trustees 
only 11 were women and all of them except one were 
trustees of so-called “family” foundations. 


In what the author calls “steps toward a cultural in- 
dex” he points out that “foundations and trusts, consid- 
ered as aggregates of social control, represent primarily 
the pattern of conventionality. This gradient is estab- 
lished by the perspective of the donors and by the outlook 
of the trustees. And so long as foundations and trustees 
are privately managed and administered by self-perpetu- 
ating boards of trustees nothing else can or should be 
expected.” Since responsibility for the administration of 
wealth “tends invariably to develop in executives habits 
of conservatism and conventionality” and since “those who 
become finance-minded thereby sacrifice cultural perspec- 
tive” he believes that “something could be achieved, obvi- 
ously, by giving attention to the problem of more repre- 
sentative selections of trustees; certainly, social prestige, 
financial success, and middle-aged respectability are not 
adequate criteria for selecting persons who are to influ- 
ence our cultural future. A few foundations have real- 
ized this deficiency and have attempted to counteract the 
conservatism of their trustees by reference to specialists 
representative of new and forward-looking projects.” But 
these consultants have no real authority and decisions rest 
with those who find “it convenient and expedient to oper- 
ate in terms of conventional principles.” Mr. Lindeman 
insists that “true culture is always futuristic and is con- 
sequently to be identified with the critical spirit at its best. 
Any group of persons assuming the responsibility for 
utilizing surplus wealth for purposes of cultural growth 
. .. is compelled, consequently, to function in relation to a 
cultural index. If their disbursements of funds are to have 


true cultural meaning, each decision must be tested in 
terms of a desired but imagined future.” 

Experimentation by one unnamed foundation with an 
index of this sort has indicated not only the importance 
of selected trustees who are “representative of the notion 
of change” and who are “participants in various organiza- 
tions and agencies devoted to what is loosely called ‘social 
change’”’ but of establishing “categories representing ac- 
tivities designed to bring into existence or to test new 
conceptions of cultural value and, therefore, calling for in- 
creased emphasis and support,” and “categories represent- 
ing activities which either conserve the existing sense of 
cultural values, or which tend merely to minimize the evils 
of existing society and calling, therefore, for decreased 
emphasis and support and final elimination.” 

This resulted in increasing emphasis on creative arts or 
experimental projects “always on the growing edge of 
things,” experimental learning projects for children, 
youth, and adults founded on “the conception of learning 
as living into the future,” “projects designed to stimulate 
our culture” by “free interaction with the culture of other 
races and peoples,” projects for encouraging “supplemen- 
tary and complementary action between nations,” projects 
to test the effectiveness of “scientific disciplines and skills, 
primarily those of the social and psychological sciences, in 
relation to human relations and in relation to the estab- 
lished professions,” projects to encourage justice in indus- 
try, education and politics, projects to promote social and 
economic planning, and projects to further social legisla- 
tion for the enhancement of individual security. On the 
other hand, decreasing emphasis was placed on individual 
philanthropy, conventional relief, and on conventional edu- 
cation “which should be supported by those persons and 
foundations adhering to and believing in the existing pat- 
tern of conventional learning.” 

By so doing this foundation “at least clarified its prob- 
lem. Whether the reader agrees with the pattern or with 
the definitions does not matter. What is important is to 
learn how to use whatever freedom is still existent in the 
individualistic and competitive social order which allowed 
private wealth to accumulate and thereafter to be utilized 
as cultural influence for purposes of imagining and real- 
izing a better society.” 


American Foundations is the result of the same survey 
upon which Mr. Lindeman based Wealth and Culture. 
However, Dr. Coffman deals more specifically with the 
relationships of foundations and community trusts with 
the American child welfare movement. The two volumes 
are complementary and both should be available to the 
reader desiring to explore the most recent and compre- 
hensive study of foundations. A.E. S. 


The Last Puritan. By George Santayana. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $2.75. 


Obiter Scripta. By George Santayana. Edited by Justus 
Buchler and Benjamin Schwartz. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. $2.50. 

This amazing literary success, The Last Puritan, which 
the author calls “a memoir in the form of a novel,” might 
as appropriately be called a philosopher’s reflections upon 
life in the form of a memoir. As the remarkable sale of 
the book attests, it is a novel of unusual merit suffering 
not at all in point of interest, brightness and ingenuity from 
the fact that the author is an academic philosopher. Pro- 


1John Dewey, Art as Experience, p. 144. 
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fessor Santayana has proved his ability to use original 
devices with telling effect. The prologue in dialogue 
form explains the reason for writing the novel: Oliver 
Alden was the last of the puritans because in him “puritan- 
ism worked itself out to its logical end. He convinced 
himself, on puritan grounds, that it was wrong to be a 
puritan.” Yet he remained a puritan notwithstanding. 
His puritanism was “a deep and speculative thing ; hatred 
of all shams, scorn of all mummeries, a bitter merciless 
pleasure in the hard facts.” 

It furnished him with the ideal of living not merely 
for others but with them, identification of one’s life with 
his fellows and the acceptance of his own particular 
metier as a Heaven-given responsibility. Life presented 
to the individual relatively few choices compared to the 
necessities which it imposed and virtue consisted largely 
in that acceptance and in a correspondingly resolute com- 
mitment. At the same time this puritan heritage, because 
of its rigid conventions encouraged hypocrisy and easily 
turned a person of finer stuff into a rebel. (One recalls 
Gilbert Murray’s saying in his essay on Euripides that 
the best traditions make the best rebels.) Oliver re- 
belled in both directions—against the conventional formal- 
ism of his inheritance, and against the mood of turbulent 
gayety in the non-Puritan world. “If the world is deso- 
late,” he says, “why make believe that it is gay and beauti- 
ful? I'd rather be desolate than drunk: and that’s the 
alternative.” Nevertheless he “found himself carried 
along by the ways of the world that wounded him in every 
fibre.” 

The book abounds in more or less desultory observa- 
tions sprinkled through the conversation of the several 
characters—Mr. Santayana makes no apology for fur- 
nishing all his characters with his own manner of speech. 
Thus Oliver’s German governess, a devotee of Goethe, 
is made to remark “how his nature is always being 
smothered by his circumstances, and how it will be smoth- 
ered more and more the older he grows.” 

Among the more arresting observations of the author 
is this: “Thought is never sure of its contacts with reality ; 
action must intervene to render the rhetoric of thought 
harmless and its emotions sane.” And here, in Oliver’s 
own words we seem to hear the author of The Life of 
Reason speaking: “There’s no real authority except the 
authority of things. We run up against things, we must 
work with things, we must study things if ever we hope 
to change them: but apart from the authority of things, 
we are free, and there is no authority but our own reason.” 

It all comes to this, as Mr. Santayana sums it up: “A 
moral nature burdened and over-strung, and a critical 
faculty fearless but helplessly subjective—isn’t that the 
true tragedy of your ultimate Puritan?” 

The second volume is a collection, prepared by two 
editors, of various lectures, essays and reviews written 
by Mr. Santayana. There is a fascinating imaginary dia- 
logue between himself and Socrates in which the latter 
takes a surprisingly modern pragmatic outlook. He de- 
clares concerning modern philosophers that “a supersti- 
tious habit has long prevailed among you which leads you 
to look to the origin of things with awe and to the uses 
of things with contempt.” 

There is an essay on aesthetics in which the author 
denies that it is a body of subject matter or a discipline 
by itself. It is, rather, an aspect of experience. 

A number of the chapters are quite technical. Per- 
haps the one of most interest to readers of this SERVICE 
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is that on “Ultimate Religion.” Mr. Santayana calls him- 
self a “technical naturalist.” He is therefore anything 
but dogmatic or orthodox religiously but he has a pro- 
found religious appreciation. From a religious point of 
view, says Mr. Santayana, the universe is not an object 
to be worshipped, but rather it is to be conceived as “a 
universe praying; and the flame of the whole fire, the 
whole seminal and generative movement of nature, would 
be the love of God.” | | 


Religion and the Modern State. By Christopher Dawson. 

New York, Sheed and Ward, 1935. $2.00. 

Here is a most impressive statement of a Catholic point 
of view—one which every Protestant student of the sub- 
ject should read. It is a thoroughgoing critique of ideal- 
istic secularism, including what the writer considers the 
apostasy of liberal social Protestant Christianity, which 
Catholic scholars in general regard as deriving from the 
Enlightenment and Positivist philosophy rather than from 
original and authentic Christian sources. There is much 
in the book that Barthians and near-Barthians might find 
to support their thesis. For example, the author warns 
that “if today we treat Christianity as a social tonic that 
will cure economic depression and social unrest and make 
everybody happy, we shall only ensure future disillusion- 
ment and reaction.” And, as against Protestant indi- 
vidualism in general, he says that human redemption is not 
“an isolated act which stands outside history and which 
involves on the part of humanity only the bare act of 
justifying faith. It is a vital process of regeneration which 
manifests itself in the corporate reality of a divine society.” 

Capitalism, in the sense of “liberal individualism,” is | 
rejected along with parliamentary democracy—that is, the 
theory that the temporal sovereign derives authority from 
“majorities” or any other human source. But the totali- 
tarian state is depicted as an outstanding menace: “The 
new state will be universal and omnicompetent. It will 
mould the mind and guide the life of its citizens from the 
cradle to the grave.” On the other hand, “if the state 
has become too totalitarian, that is because the average 
Christian has not been totalitarian enough.” That is to 
say, he has “acquiesced in the secularization of life.” 

The critique of communism as a philosophy is one of 
the most penetrating this reviewer has seen. The com- 
munist ideal is described as a victory of the “Marxian 
apocalyptic over the Marxian philosophy.” What is 
referred to, of course, is the collapse of the dialectic 
philosophy with the triumph of the proletariat. 


F. E. J. 


Individual Satisfaction in Adult Education. By Olive O. Van 
Horn. New York, New York Adult Education Council, 
Inc. (222 Fourth Avenue), 1936. 50 cents. 


A study of 1,018 inquirers at the Information Service 
of the New York Adult Education Council presents a 
picture of the people using adult education in the metro- 
politan area. Of this group, 42% per cent were under 
25 years of age. Sixty-six per cent of the persons inquir- 
ing were unmarried—nearly twice the proportion for the 
city as a whole. Sixty-two per cent reported “high school 
or better education,” while only five per cent were “not 
equipped with eighth grade education.” The chief types 
of occupation represented were skilled manual, white col- 
lar, and professional. “There seems to be no greater dif- 
ferences between the groups than there is between indi- 
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viduals within the same group,” except in regard to 
employment. 


Forty-three per cent of the white collar group were 
unemployed as against 23 per cent of the professional. 
The slight differences in activities reported by the dif- 
ferent groups might rise “quite as much from intrinsic 
differences in purchasing power as from intrinsic dif- 
ferences in interest.” About 31 per cent of the activities 
desired were non-vocational, while 69 per cent were voca- 
tional. In the latter group stenography and typing were 
most in demand. Only six per cent wanted to fill gaps 
in their education; 58 per cent wanted to increase their 
earning capacity ; 25 per cent of those interested in leisure 
time activities wanted ‘‘personal satisfaction”; and about 
five per cent of the inquiries were for activities leading 
to “improved functioning of the individual in the field of 
social responsibility. . . .” 


The Negro, the Hope or the Despair of Christianity. By 
Reverdy C. Ransom. Boston, Ruth Hill, Publisher, 1935. 
$1.50. 


This book of essays puts into permanent form the 
thoughts and expressions of one of America’s most elo- 
quent and thoughtful Negro church leaders. The first 
essay that gives the title to the volume is followed by 
others dealing with the Negro family and the home, the 
Negro church, the Negro schools, the Christian pulpit 
and the American Negro. One striking essay deals with 
“The Race Problem in a Christian State.” 

The author believes that “if Christianity is to be estab- 
lished on the earth and the brotherhood of man with peace, 
justice, righteousness, the stage for its consummation is 
completely set here in the United States of America.” He 
holds that the African and his descendants are the last 
spiritual reserves of humanity but that they are rejected 
in all avenues of labor, business, commerce, trades, church, 
schools, courts and halls of legislation. 

The author raises the question, if the Negro “hopes 
to preserve his spiritual integrity and save his own soul, 
what should be his attitude toward the organized groups 
of American Christians ?” 

Perhaps the most stirring part of the book is Chapter 
VI on “The Economic and Industrial Plight of the Negro.” 
The author quotes and discusses various ideas as to how 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood can be advanced in view 
of the economic facts of discrimination in industry and 
agriculture. This brief volume of less than one hundred 
pages is well worth perusal because it discloses what a 
very thoughtful Negro thinks about the Christian Church 
in its relationship to the problems of race discrimination 
and exploitation. G. E. H. 


Teaching for Abundant Living. By Buford Franklin Gordon. 
Boston, The Chrisopher Publishing House, 1936. $1.50. 


This is a concise treatise on religious education. It con- 
tains ten chapters on the ideals of Christian education and 
the qualifications of religious teachers, together with a 


discussion of both teaching and the learning process as 
applied to religion. The chapters that deal with the condi- 
tions under which students learn most readily and the 
development of favorable learning situations are illumi- 
nating. The outline of teaching methods is practical, brief 
and clear. The final chapter is on a subject not often 
found in educational texts either for secular or religious 
education, namely, measuring the success of the teaching. 
Dr. Gordon believes that objective tests of learners should 
be applied to see whether the effort of the teacher and the 
learning process have registered in the lives and character 
of the students. The style is simple, direct and clear. 
Practical illustrations on each point bring out in under- 
standable terms the material presented. ce 


The Colored Situation. By Faye P. Everett and others. Bos- 
ton, Mass., Meador Publishing Co., 1936. $2.00. 


This interesting collection of essays deals with various 
phases of vocations of Negroes, and the outlook for them 
in agriculture, industry, business and the professions. Some 
parts of the volume give life stories of successful Negroes 
in the several fields. Included are valuable data on the 
present status of various occupations which are useful for 
vocational guidance to Negro youth. In the latter part 
of the book there is a discussion of Negro character and 


citizenship. G. E. H. 


The Partnership Way Out. By Ambrose Ryder. 
Harper and Brothers, 1935. $2.50. 


Trained as an engineer and experienced as a business 
man, Mr. Ryder has arrived at the conclusion that through 
more collective thinking and action can the American 
bring order out of the chaos developed by rugged individ- 
ualism. He applies his theory to law, education, and 
housing as well as to economics and finance. His plan in- 
volves a method of developing parfnership in thinking as 
well as in action. A. E. S. 


New York, 


Back to Work. By Harold L. Ickes. 
Company, 1935. $2.50. 


As administrator of public work Secretary Ickes here- 
with renders an accounting of his stewardship. It is a 
vivid analysis of the difficulties which the inauguration 
of the public works program entailed. But the accom- 
plishments point to the need for systematic and compre- 
hensive operations in the future. In times of prosperity 
as well as in depression government must step in where 
private industry fears to tread. Many useful and socially 
desirable facilities can only be provided by government. 
In many cases it can create wealth on a grander scale than 
private enterprise and all citizens share in the benefits. 
Business men as well as workers participate in the benefits 
derived from activities which stimulate business recovery. 
Public works is one of the most important means at the 
command of our present society to stabilize business. 

A. E. S. 


New York, Macmillan 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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